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Michael’s house was right in the middle of a 
little apple orchard, and always had been for 
all of Michael’s six years. But Michael, which 


was what his mother called him, never paid 
much attention to the apple trees until one 
late November day when he was playing foot- 
ball with his daddy and Rags. 


“Catch!”? shouted Mike, which was what 
his daddy called him. He Kicked the football 
over his daddy’ s head. 


Rags ran and pounced on the football. “Arf,” 
said Rags as he sank his teeth into it. Whoosh! 
The air went out of the ball, and that was the 


end of it. 


Rags looked sorry when he saw what hap- 


pened. Daddy was sorry, too. But Mike was 
the sorriest of all. 


“Cheer up, Mike,” said Daddy. “Football 
season is almost over. I smell snow in the air. 
You still have your sled for winter, and your 
baseball for spring, and your fishing pole for 
summer. Maybe when fall comes again you can 


get another football.” 


“Footballs cost lots of ‘money,”. said Mike. 
“All T have is a nickel and three pennies.” 
“That makes eight cents and a good begin- 
ning,” said Daddy. He looked up at the bare 
branches of the apple trees. “Did you ever think 
that footballs might grow on apple trees?” 
“Magic?” asked Mike. 


“Almost,” smiled Daddy. “Those apple trees 
are dormant now. That means they are resting. 
They need a rest just like anybody else who has 
done hard work. They'll rest all winter, but 
when spring comes they'll bud and bloom again.” 

“With footballs?” asked Mike, hopefully. 

“No, only apples,” said Daddy. “But lots of 
people want apples and have no trees to bear 
them. They will buy your apples if they are 
big and firm and have no worm holes in them.” 

“T have no apples to sell,” said Mike. 

“You will have, if you want them,” answered 
Daddy. “I will give you six apple trees, one for 
every year you are old. If you will take care of 
them the way I teach you, all the apples will 
be yours to sell.” 

“And I can buy another football!” cried Mike 
joyfully. “Pll do it, Daddy. I’ll take good care 
of my football trees!” 


Snow fell that night and the apple trees 
looked white and beautiful. 


Mike did not have to bother with his trees 
all winter. He played on his sled. . 


He almost learned to ski. Michael’s mother 
hung suet and the old popcorn strings from the 
Christmas tree on the branches of the apple 


trees for the birds. 


On Washington’s birthday, which is in Feb- 
ruary, Mike and Daddy took a saw and a hatchet 
and a ladder and went out in the orchard. The 
sun was warm and the snow was melting a 
little. There was no wind. 

“Apple trees have enemies, just as birds and 
animals have,” said Daddy. “The first enemy 
we will have to fight is dead wood. We must 
prune off these old branches before the sap 
begins to rise in the trunk. I will saw the biggest 
limbs and you may chop off the useless thin 
branches and twigs that have grown from the 
lower branches,” 

It was hard work. Mike chopped and chopped 
until his arms ached. When they had finished 


chopping they painted the wounds with a mix- 
ture that would keep out the insects, 


When they finally went in for su 
said, “Michael, 


apples already.” 


pper Mother 
your cheeks look like red 


“My muscles will look like footballs 


pretty 
soon,” said Michael. 


Every day it felt more like spring. The sun 
grew warmer. The snow looked gray and patchy. 
Mike put away: his sled and began to wonder 
where his baseball was. When he went out to 


play he looked at his apple trees and then he 


looked again. 
“Mother!” he shouted. “My trees look funny. » 


The branches look pink and fat.” 

“They are pink and fat,” said Mother. “The 
sap is rising from the roots through the trunk 
and is running into every little branch and twig. 


gain, and the buds 


Your trees are waking up 4. 


are beginning to swell.” 


i Mose 
After that, it was something new every 
minute. Michael saw a robin. April rains 


came pouring down. 
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“How about a game of baseball, Daddy 


said Mike one evening. 

“If we play baseball tonight we may not be 
able to play football next fall,” said Daddy. 
“Look at your apple trees.” ~ 

Mike looked. “The baby leaves are almost 
ready. to unfold,” he said. “Isn’t that all right?” 

“Tt’s fine,” said Daddy. “But it means we 
have to begin to fight another enemy. Unless 
s before those tight leaves 
he insects laid last 
1 not be 


we spray your tree 
open, all the old eggs that t 
year will hatch and your apples wil 


good.” 


“Gracious!” said Mike. “‘Let’s hurry. We can 


play baseball another time.” 


It was a little like playing fireman. Some- 
times Daddy held the long-handled spray. 
Sometimes Mike held it, 

“We'll have to spray them two more times,” 
said Daddy; as they put the pump and hose 
away. “You must watch your trees carefully. 
When the blossoms form and are still closed 
with just the least little bit of pink color show- 
ing, it will be time to spray them again.” 

Mike watched. He and Daddy sprayed the 
second time with a yellow stuff that made Mike 
wrinkle up his nose, 

But the warm May wind blew away the bad 
smell. In a few days Mike’s six apple trees looked 
like six beautiful ladies dressed for a party. 


“Mother,” said Michael, “I’d love to give’ 
you some of these pink blossoms to put in a 
vase, but every blossom May turn into an apple, 
and that might be half a football.” 

OE Course,” said Mother, “I 
of the tulips instead,” 

That night the wind changed, Daddy hur- 
Tied to close the windows and Mother put 
another blanket on Michael’s bed. Daddy looked 


worried, 


ll pick some 


“Dm afraid we can’t fight this enemy to- 


night,” he said. “Tf we have frost, the apple 


blossoms will be hurt.” 
Next morning Mike and Daddy hurried out 


early to look at the trees. They were safe. 


‘Hurrah! said Mike. 
ball trees. Footballs are made for cold 

“We were lucky,” said Daddy. “Frost is our 
es are our friends. Watch that 
blossoms. Without 


“Frost can’t hurt foot- 
weather.” 


enemy, but be 
little fellow on one of your 
bees you wouldn’t have any apples.” 


Mike watched. The bee flew out of one blos- 


som and over to the next tree where he settled 
down into another blossom. 


“See,”’ said Daddy. “He carries the yellow 
pollen from one blossom to another while he 
is looking for honey. If he did not help spread 
the pollen the apples would not form.” 

“T guess ll have to make that bee the captain 
on my football team!” said Mike. 


For a week the sun shone and the bees buzzed 
noisily around Mike’s apple trees. When the 


wind blew, a few blossoms fluttered to the 


ground. 
“Time for the last spray, Mike,” said Daddy. 
The spray made the loose blossoms fall like 
snow. “I hate to see them fall,” said Mike. 
“Never mind,” said Daddy. “If you cut a 


big apple crossways through the center next fall 


you'll see the shape of the apple blossom there 
in the core.” 

“Must we fight any more enemies, 
asked Mike. “I want to take care of my football 
I do think this is a good day for 


Daddy?” 


trees, but 
fishing.” 

“Now all we have to d 
and the rain to make the apples grow. I'll go 
th you if you will dig the worms.” 


o is wait for the sun 


fishing wi 


All summer the apples grew. First tiny, hard 
green ones. “Marble ones,” said Mike’s daddy. 
Then juicy green ones. “Tummy-ache ones,” 
said Michael’s mother. At last, red ones. “Foot- 
ball ones!” shouted Michael. 


> 


ple crop. ‘Michael 


Never was there such an ap 
shook his head. How could he ever pick so 
many apples alone? 

“Why not hire some helpers?” said Daddy. 


“Where’s the gang of little boys that has been 


wanting to pick them all summer before they 


were ripe?” 


Mike ran down the road. He called Tommy 
and Butch and Whitey and Junior. “Will you 
pick apples for me?” asked Mike. “I'll pay you 
a quarter a bushel, if you don’t bruise any.” 

“When will you pay us?” said the gang. 

“When I sell the apples,” said Michael. 

Tommy and Whitey could climb like mon- 
keys. Butch moved the ladder and handed down 
the full baskets to Junior. Mike sorted the ap- 
ples carefully. He put the same size and the 
same kind of apples in the right bushel baskets. 
He could hardly believe his eyes when he saw 
they had filled ten baskets in three days 
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The gang could hardly believe it either. They 
were so afraid Mike wouldn’t sell the apples and 
be able to pay them their ten quarters that 
they worked for nothing to make a stand at the 
side of the road, 


They made a big sign. Mike nailed it on the 
~ stand. 


People saw the sign and stopped to ask what 
it meant. They smiled and laughed and most 
of the time they bought some apples. Michael 
put the money carefully into an empty coffee 


can. The gang watched happily. 


TP. wp 


It took only three Sundays for Michael to 
sell all of his apples. He reached into the coffee 
canand brought out ten quarters. “Here, Butch,” 
said Michael. “You take all the wages and 
divide them up with Tommy and Whitey and 
Junior. I don’t know how to divide ten into 
four parts.” 


aid the gang- “Weknow 


“Don’t worry, Mike,’’s 
town as fast 


how.” They rap down the road to 


as they could go- 


Michael was very tired. He was as tired as 
his apple trees that had worked hard all year. 
Now the trees were turning brown and looked 
very empty. 

“Daddy,” said Mike, “I am so tired I think I 
will go to bed. Will you take care of the coffee 
can for me?” 


“Yes,” said Daddy. “You have done a good 
job. Go to bed. You'll feel better in the 
morning.” 


Next morning Michael woke up. It was a 
beautiful sunny October day. He looked out 
the window at his apple trees. 


Hanging on the lowest branch of one tree 


was a round thing that looked like a helmet. 


On another tree hung a huge bulky thing that 
looked like a pair of shoulder pads. On a third 
tree hung lumps that looked like football pants. 


On the fourth tree hung a blue and red sweat 


shirt. And there were some red socks, too, on 


the fifth tree. 
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But on the sixth tree was hanging the most 

__ beautiful new football that Michael had ever 

seen. The six apple trees had a sort of surprised 
look, but a sort of proud look, too. 

“Football trees,” said Michael softly to him- 


self. “It is magic, after all.” 
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